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them on to the accomplishment of their destiny. When oth- 
er mental powers coexist with this, (and in most, if not all 
animals, this must be the case,) they blend with it, forming as 
perfect a harmony as exists in man between intuition and rea- 
son. Tact, insight, intuition, genius, — these are the terms by 
which we designate our human instincts ; and through these, 
no less than through our faculties of reason, we are connected 
with " our poor relations." 

Geoege L. Caey. 



Aet. III. — The Taeipp op the United States : shall it 

BE AUGMENTED OE DIMINISHED AT THE COMING SESSION OP 
CONGEESS ? 

Dueing the last quarter of a century the commerce of the 
British Isles has greatly expanded. Their shipping has grown 
to seven million two hundred thousand tons. Their exports 
and imports exceed two thousand millions of dollars. For 
the last decade their imports have exceeded their exports two 
hundred millions yearly, and during this time their wealth has 
increased and their specie accumulated in the vaults of the 
Bank of England, in apparent contempt of the old theory of 
the balance of trade. Some ascribe this excess to the low 
valuation of exports ; but this reason seems insufficient. 
Others trace it to large remittances from India and the colo- 
nies by merchants and officers who expect to return to Eng- 
land with fortunes, or attribute it to freight-money, to inter- 
est on loans to foreign states, and to the profits on foreign 
shipments. Certainly seven million tons of ships and steam- 
ers, mostly in foreign trade, must earn a large amount ; and 
several hundred millions of pounds invested in foreign loans, 
or in French, Indian, Russian, Spanish, and American rail- 
ways, must yield large returns. Fortunes, too, are often real- 
ized by Englishmen in Asia, Africa, and America. But how- 
ever this may be, the commerce of the empire has made great 
progress during the last twenty-five years. 

If you ask Englishmen how they account for this progress, 
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in nine cases out of ten they will ascribe it to free trade. 
This the British merchant is forward in recommending to all 
foreigners ; nor can there be any doubt that it has ministered 
to the prosperity of England. Before she adopted it, she had, 
under liberal institutions, made great advances in the arts of 
life, — opened mines of coal, tin, copper, lead, and iron, — 
engaged in the manufacture of flax, cotton, and wool, — and 
converted her clay and iron ore into earthenware and cutlery. 
She had nearly exhausted the capacity of her soil, — required 
more food to sustain her artisans, and more materials for her 
fabrics. As her manufactures and commerce grew, she rolled 
up capital, converted arable land into parks and pastures, and 
looked abroad for her wheat-fields and for markets for her 
goods. When she found that she could make goods cheaper 
than other nations, she sagaciously repealed her duties on food 
and materials, and reduced her duties on manufactures, but in 
few instances so low as to permit their introduction from foreign 
countries. France has to a certain extent followed her ex- 
ample, and extended her commerce. If we examine the com- 
mercial tables of each, we shall find that more than nine 
tenths of their imports consist of food and raw material, while 
at least four fifths of their exports are finished goods ; and 
the chief manufactures they respectively import are the silks, 
gloves, fancy goods, and beet sugar of the one, and the iron, 
coarse cottons, and woollens of the other. 

This system, which enables England and France to realize 
large profits from their commerce, and gives value to their 
lands and house-lots at home, is their system of free trade. 
But the philosopher who investigates the growth of European 
commerce does not ascribe the progress of either nation to 
free trade alone. Commercial states differ in their laws and 
systems of trade. England has reduced her tariff on many 
things, France has gone less far in this direction, as likewise 
Belgium, until a few years since, while the United States in 
their tariff have given more protection than either. And Mr. 
Baxter, in a lecture before the Statistical Society, in London, 
a few months since, proved, that, while in imports and ex- 
ports, between 1842 and 1860, France had gained one hun- 
dred and sixty per cent, England two hundred and thirty-one, 
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and Belgium two hundred and seventy-two, the United States 
had gained three hundred and five per cent, in addition to their 
inland commerce, and thus stand at the head of progressive 
nations. 

" Here," observed Mr. Baxter, " are four countries under 
the same conditions of civilization, and having access to the 
same mechanical powers and inventions, which far outstrip 
contemporary nations. It is a probable conclusion that the 
same great cause was the foundation of their success. What 
was that common cause ? It could not be free trade ; for only 
one of the four countries had adopted a free-trade policy. 
But there was a common cause which each and all of those 
four countries had pre-eminently developed, — the power of 
steam, steam machinery, steam navigation, and steam rail- 
ways. 

" I say, then, that steam was the main cause of this prodigious 
progress of England, as well as of the other three countries. 
But I will go a step further. Steam machinery had existed 
for many years before 1830, and before the great expansion of 
commerce. Steam navigation had also existed for many years 
before 1830, and before the great expansion of commerce ; and 
steam navigation was unable to cope with the obstacle which 
before' 1830 was so insuperable, namely, the slowness and ex- 
pense and limited capacity of land carriage. I come, then, to 
this further conclusion, that the railways which removed the 
gigantic obstacle, and gave to land carriage such extraordinary 
rapidity and cheapness, and such unlimited capacity, must have 
been the main agent, the active and immediate cause of this 
sudden commercial development. Bach expansion of the rail- 
way system has been immediately followed, as if by its shadow, 
by a great expansion of exports and imports. We ought to 
give railways their due credit and praise, as the chief of those 
mighty agents which within the last thirty years have changed 
the face of civilization." 

The railway has doubtless been a lever more effective than 
free trade in removing burdens from commerce and develop- 
ing the resources of nations. 

Since 1815, our tariffs have given incidental protection to 
manufactures in varying degrees ; but under them we have 
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more than kept pace with the adjacent colonies of Great 
Britain, which have been guided by the policy of England, 
though she has defrayed their military and naval charges, and 
expends upon them many millions yearly. And now, after a 
long and exhausting conflict, the eight million families within 
the limits of the United States surpass in their average incomes 
the families in the richest kingdoms of Europe, where wealth 
has accumulated for centuries. 

It is not our intention to disparage free trade. We would 
do it entire justice. As practised in the British Isles, it has 
undoubtedly benefited them ; and the free trade on a great 
scale, which here extends from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is of immense advan- 
tage to this country. Whatever lifts a burden from commerce, 
whether it be by the removal of a duty, the construction of a 
road, canal, or railway, or the establishment of a line of steam 
packets, is beneficial. All, too, will concede, that, if each 
skilled artisan is worth several thousand dollars to the country, 
and makes a market for the products of agriculture, it is quite 
as desirable to import the man as to import his fabrics. Most, 
likewise, will admit that it is desirable to bring the artisan as 
close as may be to the cornfield and the fisheries, in order to 
save the cost of transit, — and since the weight of tax'es de- 
pends upon income, that a tax of ten dollars would be felt 
more in Italy than one of fifty dollars in America. One class 
may favor free trade, and another a protective tariff ; but while 
men may well differ in their economical theories, is there no 
common ground on which the free-trader and the protectionist 
may meet to shape the policy of our country ? 

Ever since the adoption of our Constitution, it has been the 
practice of this country to draw most of its revenue from du- 
ties on imports. These duties have varied from time to time. 
During the embargo and the war of 1812, to meet the ex- 
penses of the war and the interest of the war debt, manufac- 
tures were stimulated by the high duties, and the inventive 
genius of our people introduced many mechanical improve- 
ments. The war debt was paid, the tariff reduced, the ener- 
gies of the people were again devoted to agriculture, inland 
navigation, and railways, and duties fell until they averaged in 
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1860 but fourteen per cent. These were nearly as low as the 
import duties of England, although they were differently distrib- 
uted. Both countries taxed spirits, wine, and sugar ; but while 
England placed heavy imposts on tobacco, tea, and coffee, and 
light duties on manufactures, the United States exempted tea 
and coffee from duty, taxed wine, salt, cigars, and fruits lightly, 
and placed heavier imposts on metals and manufactures. 

The United States subsequently, to meet the pressure of the 
civil war, and raise five hundred millions of revenue, placed 
heavy taxes on the products of every branch of industry, with 
corresponding duties on imports, extending them to tea and 
coffee, and carried up the average of the tariff from fourteen to 
forty-seven per cent. With the return of peace, the nation has 
succeeded, by the continuance of its onerous taxes for a few 
years, in reducing its debt nearly a fourth and its interest a 
third. It has also reduced its expenses for the current fiscal 
year to three hundred millions, with a prospect of cutting off 
sixty millions more in the coming year from bounties, interest, 
and payments for land. And now, having removed the im- 
posts levied on production, we shall find it in our power, not 
only to repeal the taxes which bear heavily on transportation, 
insurance, and incomes from professions, but may spare at least 
one fourth of the revenue from customs. Such is the abundance 
of our resources, that our revenue for the current year, after 
every reduction, is coming in at the rate of four hundred 
millions, and may well be expected to rise to four hundred and 
twenty millions in the ensuing year, while our annual expendi- 
ture is decreasing from three hundred and twenty to two hun- 
dred and forty millions. This promises a large surplus for the 
coining year, and must offer a broad margin for reductions. 

There is another view of the tariff question in which the 
free-trader and the protectionist may agree. The protection- 
ist asks, not direct, but incidental protection. He places him- 
self on the ground that the country requires a revenue to meet 
its expenses and the interest on its debt, and is content with 
that incidental protection which accrues from the levy of those 
duties that are most productive. He says that he asks for no 
prohibitory duties, and for none that are unnecessary. May 
not the free-trader go with him up to a certain point, and ac- 
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cept a revision of the tariff, although he may wish eventually 
to go farther, and to substitute direct for indirect taxation ? 
For both will probably agree that it will be injurious to com- 
merce to make sudden and radical changes. Let us glance 
for a moment at our sources of revenue. 

First, we have the internal taxes, nearly half of which come 
from our imposts on spirits and tobacco. Here is a revenue 
which, when reinforced by suitable duties on foreign cigars 
and spirits, will in a few years, as our debt diminishes, meet 
the whole interest on our debt. Few will condemn the con- 
tinuance of heavy imposts on articles so purely luxurious. 
Neither will there be any serious objection to an income tax of 
three per cent on coupons and dividends, which might yield 
fifteen millions, and yet fall lightly on accumulated wealth, — 
nor to light taxes on stamps, licenses, and bank circulation, — 
nor to a fifth of one per cent on the sales of goods and manu- 
factures, which might yield twenty millions. We may thus, 
after the repeal of all onerous and annoying taxes, raise an 
internal revenue of one hundred and thirty millions annually. 

Then we have the incidental revenue, which for the last 
eighteen months has yielded four millions a month, nearly half 
of which has been realized from sales of gold. This part of 
our revenue, of course, is not permanent, and will cease in that 
happy hour which shall carry us back to specie payments ; but 
we may reasonably expect from incidental sources, from the 
sale of surplus ships and military stores, from penalties, ar- 
rears, and land-sales, at least twenty millions annually. Take, 
for instance, this last item, the sale of lands. While we shall 
realize little from ordinary sales, the nation holds in reserve, 
at two dollars and a half per acre, at least fifty millions of 
acres, within the average distance of eight miles from a rail- 
way, on more than five thousand miles of railways to which 
land-grants have been made. This land will be in quick de- 
mand as soon as stations and tracks are completed. Such 
land on the Illinois Central was readily sold at two prices, 
and the land secured by that company is now selling for 
ten to twenty dollars per acre. This for ten years to come 
may yield ten to fifteen millions annually. We may look, 
then, with confidence to incidentals for twenty millions of 
revenue. 
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If we require, as it is safe to assume, but two hundred and 
eighty millions of dollars for expenses, interest, and sinking 
fund, and can easily draw one hundred and fifty millions from in- 
ternal and incidental revenue, it follows that we want but one 
hundred and thirty millions from customs. For the last three 
years our imports at gold values have been as follows : — 

B'or 18C6 $432,000,000 

1867 392,000,000 

1868 349,000,000 

For a year after the war, and while heavy imposts fell on 
production, our importations were large ; but for the period of 
two years since 1866 there has been a gradual decline of eighty 
millions. With the recovery of the cotton crop and the revival 
of trade during the last spring, consumption began to revive, 
and is now increasing. The increase is chiefly in sugar, tea, 
coffee, and molasses, which are now yielding a revenue of more 
than sixty millions, or more than we drew from all our cus- 
toms prior to the war. Before the war the Southern slave 
contributed little to the revenue from customs, but now, with 
fair wages, he can buy groceries, and our duties on groceries, 
if we except tea, are lighter than those of England, and bear 
fairly on all classes, — the rich consuming more freely than the 
poor. Few would wish to interfere with these duties, which 
yield a steady and reliable revenue, exceeding the estimates of 
the commissioners in 1865. 

Our consumption of foreign sugar, in addition to a hundred 
and fifty million pounds of domestic cane and maple sugar, has 
risen to one thousand and fifty million pounds. The consump- 
tion of molasses exceeds sixty-three millions of gallons ; that 
of coffee reaches two hundred and forty-five million pounds, 
and of tea thirty-four millions. Of these articles, tea alone calls 
for some modification of duty. For some years before the war 
the consumption was larger than it now is, and averaged one 
and one fifth pounds to each inhabitant. At this rate we should 
now have a consumption of forty-seven millions of pounds. The 
duty of twenty-five cents on some varieties exceeds one hun- 
dred per cent, and this not only checks importation, but leads 
to illicit trade. It doubtless would be wise to lower the duty 
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ten cents on the pound ; for this, being in gold, would relieve 
the consumers to the extent of twenty cents a pound, if we 
allow for the percentage of the wholesale and retail dealer, 
and so promote the consumption both of tea and sugar as 
eventually to result in a gain to the state as well as to trade. 

While we have drawn more than sixty millions from gro- 
ceries, we have derived at least one hundred and four millions 
from other importations. And our first inquiry will be, can 
any of the duties on these imports be reduced or removed with 
benefit to the revenue ? We will begin with tobacco. 

The tobacco we import differs from our own in flavor, and is 
used chiefly for making cigars. While the native leaf is ex- 
empt from tax, the foreign bears a duty of fifty cents a pound, 
or more than one hundred per cent ; and this checks the manu- 
facture of cigars, in which the Connecticut leaf is used for the 
wrapper, and the Spanish for filling. A reduction of duty on 
the latter to twenty cents a pound would aid the revenue both 
directly and indirectly, since the cigars thus made pay an im- 
post of three dollars per thousand. 

The duty on foreign cigars, ad valorem and specific, has 
averaged nearly four dollars a pound, or more than sixty dol- 
lars per thousand, while our home-made cigars are taxed less 
than one twentieth of that amount. This high duty has raised 
the retail price from four cents at Havana to twenty cents in 
New York, and might be reduced with great benefit to the rev- 
enue : for whereas, in 1859, under a low duty, the importation 
of cigars amounted to eight hundred and twenty-nine millions, 
it has now fallen to twenty millions, — a decrease of more than 
ninety-seven per cent. Though a partial reduction has already 
been made, it has not been sufficient to revive the importation ; 
but there is little reason to doubt that a duty of one dollar 
a pound would so stimulate imports as greatly to increase the 
revenue. If we allow for the growth of the country during 
the last nine years, the cigars imported should now be eleven 
hundred millions ; but if, by a duty of one dollar a pound, 
we could revive even the importation of 1859, the revenue 
would rise from a million to more than ten millions, and the 
increase of revenue on tobacco and cigars together would prob- 
ably attain to twelve millions of dollars. 
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During the past year, the consumption has been largely sup- 
plied by the illicit trade. The sailor finds it easy to make 
fifty dollars by taking a few boxes ashore under his pea-jacket. 
The obliging officer of customs is propitiated by a broken pack- 
age as he opens the trunk, and allows five hundred or a thou- 
sand to pass free as sea-stores or private baggage ; and the 
government thus loses no small sum, on the arrival of each 
packet from Cuba. The remedy is obvious and simple. The 
duty cannot be collected. Let it be put at fifteen dollars a 
thousand, or one dollar a pound, and a death-blow will be 
given to smuggling. Let not one pound of tobacco or cigars 
escape as sea-stores. If an attempt be made to introduce the 
article as baggage, let the baggage be confiscated, as it is 
in England. Under the charges proposed, the Spanish cigar 
might be again bought in American cities for six dollars a 
hundred. 

At the present moment, little or no pure brandy or gin can 
reach the people of this country. The average cost of these 
liquors does not exceed a dollar a gallon, but they are excluded 
by duties which average three dollars in gold ; and thus the cost 
is carried up to five or six dollars a gallon. Under this sys- 
tem, the importation, which in 1860 reached six and a half 
millions of gallons, and in the due course of things should now 
exceed eight millions, has fallen to one seventh of that quan- 
tity, or to one and a tenth million gallons, in 1868. Wine has 
declined from nine to about five millions of gallons in the 
same time, under high duties. Were the duty to fall to two 
dollars a gallon on the alcohol they contain, with a further 
charge of three dollars a dozen on all imported in glass, we 
might at once carry our revenue from these sources up to ten 
millions. At present little or no pure spirit can reach the 
invalid. It cannot be procured. A distinguished chemist in 
New York, who imports the essence of Cognac and other 
flavors, testified before the revenue commissioner that but one 
gallon in ninety-nine of the spirit sold under the names of 
Cognac and Hollands was genuine. Is not the question 
merely this : Shall the nation, or the illicit trader and coun- 
terfeiter, profit by the consumption of alcohol ? 

The importation of spices, since 1860, has receded from 

vol. cvm. — no. 222. 5 
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thirteen to seven millions of pounds. These vary in cost from 
three cents to sixty cents a pound. Pepper has cost on the 
coast of Sumatra, or in Holland, less than three cents, while 
mace, nutmegs, and cinnamon are much more expensive. The 
average cost of all, however, has been but a trifle over six 
cents a pound. On these spices the duties range from fifteen 
to fifty cents a pound, and average more than three hundred 
per cent. Such duties no wise government will undertake to 
collect. We often hear of seizures of the oil or essence of 
cloves on the frontier. The keen smuggler compresses his 
spices into the smallest compass, and easily evades the officer. 
A reduction in these duties of at least two thirds would benefit 
both the revenue and the morals of the nation. 

Spices occupy little space ; but there is another condiment, 
essential to man and animals, more bulky and more important, 
which suffers from oppressive duties, — that is, salt. The best 
salt is made by solar heat in the lagoons of Spain, Sicily, and 
the West Indies, or is found in mineral form near Liverpool, 
and sells at the ship's side for a dollar or a dollar and a 
half per ton, equivalent to four or six cents a bushel ; and, in 
countries where light duties are imposed, the consumption is 
in the ratio of fifty thousand tons to a million of people. Thus, 
in New Brunswick, where the duty is but three per cent, the 
annual importation approaches fifteen thousand tons, — New 
Brunswick having a population of three hundred thousand. 
The people are chiefly engaged in the shipment of timber, and 
the return ships often bring salt in place of ballast. The Prov- 
ince has the triple advantage of low prime cost, low freights, 
and low charges ; and were the United States to have the same 
advantage, with their forty millions of people, they might ab- 
sorb a proportionate amount, or two millions of tons. 

In 1860 we consumed in the United States, under a duty of 
fifteen per cent, eighteen hundred millions of pounds, or more 
than eight hundred thousand tons, of which four hundred 
and sixty thousand were imported. Were our consumption 
proportionate to our growth in population, we should import 
to-day at least six hundred thousand tons ; but our duties have 
been advanced to an average of four dollars and sixty cents 
per ton, that is, to at least three hundred per cent in place of 
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fifteen per cent ; and our importation has declined to two hun- 
dred thousand tons, while our manufacture remains compara- 
tively stationary. Is it the true policy of this country to 
maintain in peace war duties exceeding three hundred per 
cent on such an indispensable article ? Would it not benefit 
the revenue to carry up the importation to eleven hundred 
thousand, or possibly to two millions, of tons, at a lower duty ? 
and would it not . give a stimulus to other productions, and 
indirectly an increase of revenue, if we should abrogate the 
duty altogether ? 

If by our tariff we exclude a million tons, more or less, do 
we not deprive our ships, that carry breadstuff's to the British 
Isles, petroleum, fish, and timber to Spain, Italy, and the West 
Indies, of return cargoes ? Do we not deprive our railways 
of at least half a million tons of freight, in the cars which 
return empty to the West, after bringing cereals or cattle • to 
the sea-coast? 'Can our ships afford to lose two millions 
of dollars, and our railways as much more ? During the past 
summer sugar and coffee have been sent at six dollars a ton 
to Chicago, to occupy vacant space in cars and propellers mov- 
ing westward. Might not that space be well filled by salt ? 

But it will be urged, What will become of the manufac^ 
ture at Syracuse, Saginaw, and on the Kanawha ? We answer, 
It has the protection of the freight from Europe and the West 
Indies to Western cities, equivalent to at least eight dollars 
a ton, or to a duty of several hundred per cent, which should 
be sufficient. If it is not, let us resume the duty we had before 
the insurrection ; and if this double protection will not suffice > 
then the manufacture, in which but three millions of capital 
were embarked before the war, must give way to more important 
interests. The quality of the imported salt is superior to that 
of the domestic, better preserving both fish and meat. It moves 
in the right direction to give return freight. It does not conr 
sume our forests or our coal in the vain attempt to produce by 
artificial • heat what elsewhere Nature has in her bounty made 
gratuitous. On one side we must place, first, the interest of our 
people in the acquisition of a great and essential staple of a bet- 
ter quality at the lowest cost ; secondly, the freight which half a 
million tons at least would give to ships and railways, amount- 
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ing to not less than four millions of dollars ; thirdly, the duty 
received by the state. On the other side we have only the 
interest of some two hundred thousand dollars on three mil- 
lions of capital, and the employment of a less number of men 
than would be engaged in the transportation of the imported 
article. Our salt-springs can easily supply the districts around 
them, and now give striking proof of their productiveness by 
exporting to Canada some sixteen thousand tons annually. 
Protected by the cost of transportation, and provided in part 
with fuel by the waste of the saw-mill, they would doubtless 
maintain their position, and keep in reserve some fuel near 
them to furnish the nation with salt in time of war ; but the 
nation would gain, by the reduction of the duty to ten or 
twenty cents per ton, a sum sufficient to meet the interest on 
all the capital invested in salt-works. 

There is one great interest, the fisheries, — the school of our 
navy, in which twenty-eight thousand seamen were employed 
in 1862, — which peculiarly feels the pressure of this duty. At 
the instance of the West, the remission of duties, once allowed 
them as a bounty, has ceased. While France and Canada 
grant large bounties, the only allowance made to our fisher- 
men is a drawback on salt used on the ocean, which they might 
buy in the Provinces. They still pay a duty of three hundred 
per cent on salt used ashore, while their, rivals in the Bay of 
Fundy and Straits of Canso or Newfoundland pay a duty of 
only three per cent on the salt which both consume so largely. 

Our fishermen, our mercantile marine, and our navy, as also 
the West, which finds with these a market it may lose, are in- 
terested in the removal of the duty on salt. 

To pass now to wool. In 1864 we sent out fleets of vessels 
to Africa, Australia, and the La Plata for wool, and imported 
eighty-eight millions of pounds, which was made into cloth. 
Our duties were then but three cents a pound on wool cost- 
ing less than twelve cents, and but six cents a pound on 
wool costing from twelve to twenty-four cents. Since the 
war, although the apparent necessity has ceased, the wool- 
growers and manufacturers have combined to raise the tax 
both on wool and woollens, and the duty on all but the very 
coarsest wool for carpets has been advanced to an average of 
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fourteen cents a pound. This duty is imposed on an article 
which cost on the average but seventeen cents when the ad- 
vance was made, and which declined to fourteen cents during 
the last autumn. 

Why should we pay a hundred per cent on wool, if we wish 
to compete in manufactures with other nations ? If on the 
plains of La Plata or on the savannas of Africa the merino 
can be pastured through the year, and the fine mestiza wool 
sold for fourteen cents a pound, why should we tempt our 
farmers to leave dairies for sheep, and to set aside the cheese- 
press and the churn, when cheese commands seventeen cents 
and butter half a dollar a pound in our markets ? If the Ohio 
or Vermont farmers cannot afford their wool for less than five 
times the price of that of the valley of the La Plata, let them 
not drive the rancheros into the dairy or beef-packing business, 
which gives such liberal returns. Do our Western farms, which 
government sells for a dollar and a quarter per acre, or givea 
outright to the actual settler, require protection, when Prance, 
England, and Belgium, with pastures worth four hundred dol- 
lars the acre, and with seventy millions of sheep in their pos- 
session, admit wool free of duty, and are farther advanced in 
the manufacture of cloth ? 

Two years since, we advanced our duties on wool and 
woollens. We did it upon the delusive theory, that fine wool 
ought to cost over thirty-two cents a pound, and pay a specific 
coupled with an ad valorem duty. Then we assumed that 
woollens should pay a duty of fifty cents a pound for every 
pound of wool, jute, or cotton they contained, in addition to a 
heavy ad valorem duty. Meanwhile our trade with La Plata, 
Southern Africa, and Australia is broken up. Our importation 
of wool falls from eighty-eight millions of pounds in 1864 to 
twenty-three millions in 1868, — a decline almost unprece- 
dented in the annals of commerce. Our ships are thrown 
out of employment : for the return freight of wool gave them 
two thirds of their profits, — and the foreigner cannot buy 
the outward cargo, unless we take his wool in payment. Our 
factories lose their supplies. The merchant loses the export 
of flour, furniture, fish, petroleum, coarse cottons, and wooden- 
ware to the Cape and La Plata ; and the wool, diverted from 
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bur factories, passes on to the factories of England, Prance, 
and Belgium, and is there converted into cloth. Nor is this 
the end of the evil. The cloth comes over to Halifax, St. 
John, and Montreal, seeks the frontier, and, with little respect 
for our duties of eighty or a hundred per cent, finds its way 
into our territory ; and tours of pleasure are made across the 
border to replenish wardrobes. 

The whole measure from beginning to end has been a 
mistake, and our woollen trade is depressed. England, Prance, 
and Belgium have long since abandoned the idea of a duty on 
wool, and have thus made their manufactures successful, while 
they are still among the largest sheep-producers of the world. 

But whatever may be done with the duties on woollens, there 
are few articles made from wool abroad which are not manu- 
factured here, and consequently do not compete with our 
own manufactures. Lastings, serge, and plush, however, 
which are not made here, are used extensively in the manu- 
facture of ladies' and children's boots and shoes ; and the 
single city of Lynn pays more- than two millions yearly for 
these materials, which are now subject to a duty of eighty-five 
per cent. The shoe-manufacture has in the last decade been 
raised from a trade to an art. The lapstone and the leather 
apron have been discarded. The steam-engine and the sewing- 
machine have superseded the hammer and the awl. Mechanism, 
in its various forms, prepares and fashions the slipper and the 
gaiter-boot, and relieves the artisan from the fatigue and mo- 
notony of a wearisome life. Should we hamper such a pro- 
gressive branch of industry with duties of eighty-five per cent 
on the material it is compelled to import ? 

Again, we might indirectly add to our revenue by reducing, 
if not removing, duties on drugs, dyestuffs, and raw material ; 
and if we wish to increase our revenue from customs, and to 
buy Brussels carpets for one and three eighths dollars a yard, 
as we did ten years since, instead of paying three dollars, as 
now, we must go back to the rates of duty that preceded the in- 
surrection. 

On cotton cloth there can be no occasion now for a heavy 
and almost prohibitory duty of five cents per square yard, 
when printing-cloth is produced in England for about that 
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price per yard. No intelligent cotton manufacturer in Massa- 
chusetts calls for such a duty. Thirty-five to forty per cent 
is the maximum demanded ; and if we would draw a revenue 
from this branch of imports, which is declining, while the im- 
portation of groceries is on the increase, we must reduce the 
prohibitory duty. 

Who will object, if, for the purpose of creating revenue, we 
give vitality to trade by bringing down to thirty-five per cent 
all duties that exceed that rate, and making those duties 
specific ? Our limits will not suffice to discuss such a measure 
in detail ; but it may surprise the reader to know that an analy- 
sis of our imports for the year ending last June, which were 
valued at three hundred and forty-nine millions of dollars in 
gold, shows that sugar, tea, coffee, molasses, spices, and seeds 
made up one third of them, — that manufactures and metals 
formed but another third, — and that miscellaneous articles, 
of which hides and specie were a fourth, constituted the re- 
maining third. 

If we except a portion of the tax on tea, the duties on the 
first class are satisfactory, and ample to produce sixty-five mil- 
lions, or half the revenue now required from customs : in the 
past year they actually yielded sixty millions in gold. As re- 
spects the third class, or miscellaneous articles, we can easily 
draw at least twenty millions from wines, spirit, and tobacco, 
and five millions more from a few other articles of luxury, 
and let the rest go free. All, therefore, that we shall require 
from the second class, or tissues, metals, hardware, earthen 
and glass ware, amounting to one hundred and eighteen mil- 
lions of dollars, will be less than thirty-five per cent, or forty 
millions of dollars. 

Let us first particularize a few items in the three classes on 
which a reduction would benefit revenue. Among these are 
wheat and flour, oats and potatoes, lumber, fish, and coal, pig- 
iron and steel, tea and spices. 

If we levy a duty on the first two, we endanger the freights 
that we should realize on their transportation, with the commis- 
sions on their sales, and divert the chief part of them down the 
St. Lawrence to the ships of England, instead of benefiting our 
own ships and cities. Great Britain requires a large part of 
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the surplus of American produce, and will not pay us an inter- 
mediate duty. All duties on these articles can result in little 
beside loss of profits. 

On oats and potatoes the duties are prohibitory. The oats 
which might best supply the northern villages of New England 
cross the ocean ; while the potato, shut out from our seaports 
by a duty of one hundred per cent, or twenty-five cents in 
gold per bushel, is given in the Provinces to swine, to supply 
the place of the corn-fed pork formerly imported from the 
West. It is easy to show that both parties lose by the impost. 
Vegetables of quality superior to our own, and easily trans- 
ported, are lost to the former consumers, while they are ap- 
plied by the growers with less profit to the production of 
inferior lard and bacon. 

The duty on lumber is collected largely from the prairie 
farmer or the humbler classes, who cannot indulge in the 
comforts of a brick or stone mansion, and who must provide 
themselves with a home before they can buy dutiable articles. 

As respects fish, the present duty on mackerel and herrings 
may be reduced with advantage both to the revenue and to our 
poor, — especially to the latter, as the impost on these articles 
approaches closely to their prime cost. It is painful to think 
that the poorest classes suffer most from the present exclusion 
of these necessaries of life. 

Coal is another essential. All our seaports, except those at 
the mouths of the Hudson, Delaware, and Susquehanna, are 
remote from coal-mines, and -very far from the deposits of 
bituminous coal. While the coal of Pennsylvania suffices for 
the grate and the furnace in dwellings, our Eastern sea- 
board requires the bituminous coal for its gas-works, iron 
furnaces, and ocean steamers, — also that iron ore be easily 
accessible. 

While there is no coal, and a very indifferent supply of iron 
ore, east of the Delaware, and even that quite distant from 
the seaboard, Nova Scotia, directly opposite the New England 
coast, is underlaid by bituminous coal. Beds of it from twenty 
to thirty feet thick are found within a mile of navigable waters ; 
and a vessel may sail for thirty miles along the Bay of Fundy, 
almost under the shadow of the Cobequid Mountains lined 
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with iron-stone. Most of the mines of Nova Scqtia belong to 
citizens of the United States, who have furnished the capital 
to open them. Under the Treaty of Reciprocity, they sent 
their coal to New England and New York, where it was free 
from duty ; hut with the repeal of the treaty a specific duty of 
a dollar and a quarter per ton, equal to the prime cost at the 
mine, fell upon the miner, repressing all his energies. Under 
the treaty the mines of Pennsylvania prospered, their coal 
being employed for domestic purposes, while the provincial 
coal found other uses. The Pennsylvania coal was used, and 
still is used, freely in the houses of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Canada, on account of its peculiar properties ; and 
there can be no reasonable doubt that a reduction of the duty 
on coal, and the free admission of iron ores, will benefit both 
trade and revenue. 

In the great conflict already begun in manufactures between 
New England and Old England, cheap iron is essential to the 
success of the former. It enters into the wheel, the shafting, 
the spindle, and the loom, the rail and the steamship, into tools 
and implements of every kind. While England raises from 
the mine more iron ore than the United States, the latter con- 
sumes more than the former of the articles into which it is 
wrought. 

We are rich in ores, but our great deposits are in Western 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Michigan, from two hundred to 
a thousand miles from the ocean, while the rich ores of Nova 
Scotia and Great Britain fringe their sea-coasts. Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Missouri must therefore be the great seats 
of the manufacture of our native iron, and do a vast business ; 
but the seaports of New England must draw a large part of 
their pig metal from the more accessible mines and furnaces 
of the British Empire, as return freight, like salt, in the ships 
which take out breadstuff's. 

Great Britain and her maritime colonies in America require 
annually a hundred million bushels of breadstuff's, and fifty per 
cent more in years like the last. We must expect to take 
some of their products in exchange ; and what more desirable 
than their salt, iron, and tin ? The tin now exceeds in value 
the pig-iron, and furnishes a basis for a large manufacture. 
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We have no .mines of tin, and its admission gives offence to 
no one. The pig-iron, at the duty which satisfies France, — 
namely, four dollars per ton, — would not go far into the in- 
terior ; but it would stimulate the manufactures of the sea- 
board, where it would come into healthful competition with 
American iron. 

Before the war, pig-iron was sold in Boston for twenty-four 
dollars per ton : it now commands forty-eight ; and it is well 
understood that laborers at the furnaces of Pennsylvania have 
revelled in salaries that exceed the earnings of many of the 
clergy, lawyers, physicians, judges, and governors of New Eng- 
land and the West.* Is it the policy of the United States to 
exclude imports and keep down revenue by duties that bring 
such results ? 

Our vast interior furnishes an ample market for most of our 
American iron, and if we reduce our present duty from nine 
dollars, which is sixty per cent, to six dollars, or forty per 
cent, the reduction of three dollars cannot send the imported 
iron more than three hundred miles from the sea-coast. Within 
this distance it will meet our own in fair competition. It will 
swell revenue, and give an impulse to all other manufactures. 

By the Bessamer process, pig-iron is easily converted into 
steel, and steel rails have been supplied in England at the 
moderate price of three cents a pound, or sixty-six dollars 
per ton. On many of our trunk lines of railway — such as the 
Reading, Erie, and New York Central — these rails are indis- 
pensable ; as the iron rails, on sections where there is a con- 
fluence of traffic from many branches, give way in less than 
two years, while the steel rail will endure for twenty, and the 
steel rail must consequently be substituted to avoid frequent 
renewals and accidents. Our present duty on such rails is 
two and a quarter cents a pound, and Pennsylvania presses 
for an increase of all duties upon steel. The friends of cheap 
transportation and moderate prices should favor a reduction 
to thirty-five per cent on this important material. 

Our importations of fruit do not exceed two millions of dol- 
lars annually. The fruit trade is chiefly with the Mediter- 
ranean ports, and is important, as it has for many years fur- 

* The iron-puddlers at Pittsburg hare been paid from six to nine dollars per day. 
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nished the chief return for our fish, oil, and alcohol shipped 
to the South of Europe and Turkey. Much, too, of the fruit — 
such as lemons, oranges, prunes, and figs — is rarely produced 
in this country, except in portions of Florida, where the trees 
are periodically destroyed hy frosts. These fruits are con- 
ducive to health, go far into the interior, and furnish excel- 
lent return freights for steamers and railways. 

Now while we collect a duty of twenty-five per cent on or- 
anges, grapes, lemons, and pine-apples, we subject almonds, 
currants, dates, figs, nuts, plums, prunes, and raisins to average 
duties of five cents a pound, or more than one hundred per 
cent on their average cost. Why this distinction ? and why 
should such duties be levied on articles so refreshing, so ac- 
ceptable to all classes of people ? They do not compete with 
our manufactures, but aid our commerce. Surely they should 
be free, or, at all events, not subject to duties exceeding twenty 
cents a box on lemons and oranges, and one cent a pound on 
nuts and dried fruit. 

Then there are seeds, important staples of commerce, which 
we import from Europe and Asia, and on which the duties are 
not only excessive, but anomalous. Thus, we impose a duty of 
sixteen cents a bushel on linseed, and a dollar and sixty cents 
a bushel on canary seed, half a cent a pound on rape seed, fifty 
cents a pound on cardamom seeds, two cents on fennel, three 
on mustard and coriander, five on cumin, ten on anise star 
seed, twenty per cent on medicinal, and thirty per cent on gar- 
den seeds. Why should we continue such extravagant war 
duties, and make such nice distinctions ? The lowest duty of 
all, that on linseed, is objectionable, as it raises the cost of 
paint, so essential to the preservation and beautifying of our 
houses. Should not these articles be free, or subject to merely 
nominal duties ? 

The white marble of Italy is rarely found in perfection in 
large blocks in this country, and in but few quarries of Italy 
or Greece, except those of Carrara. If we desire a block of 
this marble for statuary or monumental purposes, we must not 
only pay a specific duty of a dollar per cubic foot, but also 
twenty-five per cent additional as ad valorem duty. These 
duties may have sufficed, during the late conflict, to drive our 
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sculptors to the war ; but why should we compel them and the 
patrons of art, men of taste and fortune, to resort to Italy, 
whether they will or no, and import but eighty cubic feet of 
white marble, as we did in 1865, under imposts almost pro- 
hibitory ? 

"While Great Britain allows all nations to build ships for her, 
and contribute to the growth of her commercial marine, and 
while her own subjects build more vessels than all other na- 
tions combined, we have lost or parted with a third of our ship- 
ping, and now by our legislation have carefully provided that 
our loss shall be permanent. 

First, we have provided that no ship built in any country ex- 
cept our own shall be registered or enrolled or have the privi- 
leges of our shipping in the United States. Secondly, we 
have provided also that no vessel built within our limits, and 
placed for safety under the flag of any other nation, shall ever 
return under our own flag. Thirdly, we have imposed such 
duties on iron, cables, sails, rigging, and other materials, and 
eo debased our currency, that no provident shipbuilder dares 
construct vessels for sale. 

Is this prohibitory legislation wise or salutary? or should 
it not at once be modified or repealed ? At the present mo- 
ment trade is sadly depressed in the British Provinces. Ships 
can be built there at extremely low prices ; and we require 
vessels to carry our coal coastwise, and to transport to Europe 
our large crops of cereals. Nova Scotia, the chief of the 
maritime provinces, has just taken the position, that she has, 
without her own consent, against her interests, and in violation 
of her charter, been legislated into the Dominion, from which 
she recoils. As we have no wish to build up a powerful na- 
tion on our northern frontier, — a creation of Great Britain, 
half royal, half republican, — would it not be wise for us to 
modify our laws for a few years to come, and allow Nova Sco- 
tia and Prince Edward's Island to build ships for us, admit them 
and the vessels that left our flag at a small duty, and concede 
that duty to our shipbuilders ? If we wish for new propellers 
and steamships, we must either remit seven dollars for each 
ton built, or remit the duties. By such a policy we could 
not only recover a large portion of our loss, but establish also 
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the most friendly relations with the maritime provinces, and 
thus benefit our commerce. And is it either just or wise for a 
nation that gave no convoy during the war, and was unable to 
protect its ships from cruisers, to ostracize either its subjects 
or its ships because they were put under a friendly flag ? In 
all wars it has been common for nations whose shipping was ex- 
posed to resort to a friendly flag. It was for the interest of our 
nation that its shipping should be preserved, and it savors of 
cruelty to punish those who contributed to its safety. The un- 
armed merchantman could not fight, and could render better 
service to the country under a friendly flag than under our 
own. And have we, not reason to fear that those men who 
have opposed the return of our ships, and have claimed to be 
ultra-patriotic, have made their patriotism a cloak for a spirit 
that would exclude rivalry and monopolize commerce ? 

We have glanced at some of the striking features of our 
tariff, and at some of its anomalous provisions. It has ap- 
peared that we can draw at least one hundred and twenty-five 
millions from our present duties on sugar, coffee, and molasses, 
and from reduced duties on metals and manufactures, spirit, 
wines, cigars, and tobacco (a few leading articles), — that we 
may easily extract five millions more from a few other staples, 
and thus can afford to place nearly a fourth of our importations, 
including wool, hides, drugs, dyestuffs, and other materials, 
and many trifling articles, on the free list. By confining our 
duties to a few articles, and extending our free list, we may 
revive foreign commerce, and reduce the cost of collection ; 
and by thus diminishing the cost of the civil service, we shall 
further reduce the amount of revenue required. "We may thus 
at once, after reserving ample revenue, bring down our tariff 
nearly half-way to its level before the war, or from forty-seven 
to an average of thirty-three per cent, — and as our debt and 
interest diminish with the improvement of our revenue, year 
by year grant further relief. Already we have reduced our 
debt more than a fifth, our interest a third, and our expenses 
one half. We have made progress in our campaign, and are 
now fighting successfully the great battles of peace. With 
growing exports, and larger returns from cotton, at its present 
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price, than we realized before the war, with our interest reduced 
to one hundred and twenty-five millions, and our bounties paid, 
we may soon hope to bring down our expenses to one hundred 
millions, and to return to a gold and silver currency. The 
completion of the Pacific railway in June will be a great 
measure of free trade. The Republican party is pledged by its 
platform to reduce and simplify our taxes ; and with honesty 
and intelligence at the helm, our debt will resolve itself into 
four or five per cent consols, the interest on it be paid by the 
imposts on spirit and tobacco, and our nation be free to de- 
vote itself to the development of the contiiient. 

E. H. Derby. 



Art. IV. — Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Sir Richard 
Steele, Soldier, Dramatist, Essayist, and Patriot, with his 
Correspondence, and Notices of his Contemporaries, the Wits 
and Statesmen of Queen Anne's Time. By Henry R. 
Montgomery. Edinburgh : William P. Nimmo. 1865. 

In one of those naive sketches by which Emile Souvestre 
gently sought to correct the melodramatic tendencies of his 
countrymen, he describes a young Parisian visiting the pro- 
vincial estate to which he had fallen heir, and the disgust 
with which he contemplated the obsolete furniture, frugal ar- 
rangements, and grim family portraits of the domain. Hav- 
ing determined to sell the whole inheritance, and retired to the 
uninviting bedroom to sleep, he had a vivid dream, wherein 
the ancestral effigies so repulsive to his taste seemed endowed 
with life, and successively stood at his bedside. The first de- 
scribed the laborious life which enabled him at last to pur- 
chase land, and leave it to his son, whose industry resulted in 
the erection of a substantial dwelling. His successor entered 
the army and won a name for the family, which, thus provided 
with means and honor, was next represented by an educated 
citizen, whose heir, in turn, by his legal training and official 
rank, still further increased its prestige and wealth, which 



